Oral health sciences education will be 
integrated with Medicine 


ADA commends Ferguson and Fraser for decision 


By Michael Robb 


he University of Alberta will continue to 

offer oral health science education. 

In making that decision last week, the 
Board of Governors directed the University 
administration to develop a proposal for inte- 
grating and developing oral health science 
education within the Faculty of Medicine. 

The decision was greeted with relief and 
accolades from the Alberta Dental Association. 
ADA President Bill Sharun said, “Less than a 
year ago, Albertans faced the closure of the 
Faculty of Dentistry. Today [13 January] marks 
the beginning of a partnership in health educa- 
tion, between the oral health sciences, includ- 
ing dentistry and dental hygiene and medicine.” 

The innovative proposal will put the Uni- 
versity in the forefront of oral health sciences 
education in Canada, said President Rod 
Fraser, and the proposal is consistent with Uni- 
versity objectives. 

Although many details remain to be ironed 
out, the proposal calls for the administration to 
set up a working group to develop proposals 
for the integration of the Faculties of Dentistry 
and Medicine, effective 1 April 1996. Dentistry 
will have an “interim” Dean during 1995-96, 
who will be primarily responsible for ensuring 
a smooth transition. The proposal is expected 
to be considered by the Academic Develop- 
ment Committee by 1 May 1995 and reviewed 
the following month by the Board. 

The Board decision follows almost a year of 
intense lobbying by many of the individuals 
and associations for and against the possible 
closure. In February 1994, the University ad- 
ministration released its restructuring docu- 
ment, Quality First, and called for the closure of 
the Faculty of Dentistry after 1997-98. General 
Faculties Council endorsed that decision, but 
the Board and a number of external groups 
raised serious concerns about the closure. The 
Board tabled a motion to close the Faculty and 
established a Dental Studies Task Force. 

The task force submitted its report to the 
Board in early December; the Board also estab- 
lished a subcommittee to explore the alterna- 
tive to closing the Faculty and the model pro- 
posed by the task force. Then, in early January, 
a general agreement emerged that held that 
oral health programs could be maintained in 
an integrated Faculty. 

After the integration takes place, the Uni- 
versity expects to save about $2.5 million annu- 
ally. This includes $400,000 through instruc- 
tional efficiencies in basic sciences (saving four 
academic positions); $450,000 by practicum 
fees of $5,000 for 30 dental students in each of 
their last three years; and $450,000 through a 50 
percent increase in clinical revenues (an in- 
crease from 35 to 50 percent of the ADA fee 
schedule is itself a 43 percent increase). 

The $2.5 million saving is slightly less than 
what was expected by closing the program and 
shiftirig students to sister institutions in other 
provinces. 


Other savings are expected from lower 
costs for laboratories, less startup funding for 
fewer basic scientists, administrative reduc- 
tions with one Dean’s office, integrated Faculty 
committees and integrated student affairs ac- 
tivities. Dr Fraser pointed out that there will 
now be only one basic sciences team, not two, 
teaching the broad health sciences. 

The University hopes there will be some 
strong research advantages as well, and that 
the integration will lead to the development of 
new and effective approaches to dental educa- 
tion which are only now developing. The fu- 
ture of dentistry is not in the old filling station 
model of dental work, Dr Fraser said. Rather, 
he told the Board, it is in working and collabo- 
rating with other health science professionals. 

In order for the integration to work, the 
ADA and the oral health profession will have 
to support the implementation of substantial 
practicum fees. The establishment of a founda- 
tion or other arrangements, such as an endow- 
ment fund, would provide financial assistance 
to students. That’s on the table for discussion, 
Dr Fraser said. 

Citing difficulties universities such as the 
University of Toronto and McGill University are 
having in keeping their dental programs alive, 
Dr Fraser said it’s possible the model being devel- 


oped at the U of A may be adopted by others. 


One of the big issues yet to be decided is 
what the new Faculty will be called. Board 
members are hopeful that the oral health sci- 
ences can maintain their identity within the 
restructured Faculty. Sharun said if the oral 
health sciences are simply called a department 
within the new Faculty, there could be accredi- 
tation problems. 

Board Chair John Ferguson reiterated that 


the dental hygiene program would also remain 


at the University. 


By Elsa Roehr 


Co. the installation of Rod Fraser 

as the 11th President of the University 

of Alberta by rediscovering some of the 

attractions that brought him back here. 
Alberta Bound is the theme of 

Dr Fraser’s installation. You, too, can cel- 

ebrate this theme, by using the Alberta 


Passport to the University 


Bound passport to rediscover the Univer- 
sity of Alberta. 

This is a great opportunity to become 
more aware of the greater University of 
Alberta campus. Twelve locations on cam- 
pus will show you what makes this Univer- 
sity a world leader. Get your passport 
stamped at every destination, then have it 


Man of the hour (and the next five years) 
Rod Fraser is installed as President and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Alberta today at 
2 p.m. His installation speech, in which he says his appointment as President “is the greatest 
privilege that | have ever been given,” appears on page 3. 
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¢ International Week has more than 70 facets (p 2) 

¢ Course on Environmental Issues in the Arctic 
goes international (p 4) 

¢ Guest column: cost of students’ education (p 5) 


Lotus Studio 


validated to receive a distinctive Alberta 
Bound lapel pin that commemorates 
Dr Fraser’s installation. 


But your real reward will be a greater 
understanding of your University. Be part 
of Dr Fraser’s Alberta Bound installation 
theme. Be University of Alberta Bound! 


Klein’s address short on advanced education 


By Elsa Roehr 


dvanced education earned minimal 
mention in Premier Ralph Klein’s televised 
address to Albertans on Tuesday, 17 January. 
He thanked those working in the public 
service, including universities, for doing a 
good job under tough circumstances. 


“Albertans will not accept substandard 
health care or education, but the old ways 
had to change,” he said. 
But he focused his remarks most heavily 
on health care, followed by education. 
“Albertans believe education is our 


hope for the future,” the Premier said. His 
government will continue to support ad- 
vanced education and career development 
with more than $1 billion a year, but Klein 
offered no details on how that money 
would be distributed. 


What’s in a name? 


Enough for the Intellectual Property and Contracts Office 
to change it to the Industry Liaison Office 


By Michael Robb 


he Intellectual Property and Contracts 

Office has changed its name to the 
Industry Liaison Office. 

“Under Jim Murray’s exceptional lead- 
ership, the office has expanded its role in 
recent months and needs a title which more 
accurately reflects its work,” Vice-President 
(Research) Martha Piper informed the 
Board of Governors last Friday. 

There are several reasons why the name 
change is being made. First, the primary 
role of the office is to develop collaborative 
university /industry research programs 
which promote the excellence in research 
and development at the University of Al- 
berta. “The mandate of the office is not just 
intellectual property and contracts, but it is 
much broader, and includes university re- 
search development in the broader sense,” 
Dr Piper explained in correspondence. 

Second, the name Intellectual Property 
and Contracts Office is not well received by 


University Management Course 

The Vice-President (Finance and Ad- 
ministration) will sponsor two candidates 
from the APO group to the Certificate Pro- 
gram in University Management, 4-11 May 
at the Banff Centre. 

The program is a 200-hour program 
designed to meet the professional education 
needs of university administrators. 

Application forms may be obtained 
from 1-11 University Hall, 492-2796. 
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the industrial world. “Dr Murray has had 
numerous representatives from companies 
asking if the office could find a name which 
reflects the kind of activities and programs 
they have initiated recently,” she said. 

And third, the inclusion of the “con- 
tracts” in the name of the office means that 
it has often been engaged in general univer- 
sity contract negotiations and administra- 
tion, which is outside the scope of the of- 
fice’s mandate to develop external research 
funding. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Be aie 


Board declares financial exigency 

Once again, the Board of Governors has 
declared financial exigency. The decision, 
made at the regular Board meeting last Fri- 
day, follows the General Faculties Council 
declaration. 

The declaration of financial exigency is 
required under article 21 of the administra- 
tive professional officer agreement if an 
APO is to laid off for budgetary reasons. 
The declaration is for the 1995-96 year. 

It doesn’t mean that layoffs will actually 
have to occur, Board Finance and Property 
Committee Chair Tom Shields said, in re- 
sponding to concerns about morale raised 
by academic representative on the Board, 
Ron Bercov. Cuts may be accomplished 
through attrition, said Shields. 

Deans and unit heads terminate APOs 
with a great deal of reluctance, said Vice- 
President (Finance and Administration) 
Glenn Harris. But they have to have the 
mechanisms, when it’s absolutely neces- 
sary, to terminate APOs. 


Board approves budget principles 

The Board approved the 1995-96 budget 
prospects, principles and process docu- 
ment. That document, also approved by 
GFC, will be used to guide the University’s 
budgeting over the year. 


Faculté Saint-Jean hosted the Board of Governors’ meeting on 13 January. 


Dr Bercov said that over the past couple 
of years the University has not paid enough 
attention to the issue of faculty renewal. 
Board member Elmer Brooker agreed. The 
University of Alberta doesn’t do as good a 
job in that area as the Universities of British 
Columbia and Calgary, he said, and the 
issue needs to be addressed. 


PhysEd donates to SU project 

The Finance and Property Committee 
has approved a donation of $1,000 by the 
Faculty of Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion to the Students’ Union capital building 
campaign. The committee had earlier ap- 
proved donations from six other Faculties: 
Engineering, Business, Medicine, Pharmacy, 
Law and Nursing. 


Money approved for steam turbine 

The Board authorized the borrowing of 
$6.3 million to finance the purchase of a 
steam turbine generator. The funding of the 
loan is expected to come from internal 
sources. 

The generator is expected to result in 
annual power savings of about $1.6 million 
and is part of the University’s approved 
capital plan. 

The University of Alberta operates an 
integrated district heating system which 
serves the greater campus area. “As part of 
this integration, the University recognized 
some time ago that it could use a steam 
turbine to improve overall system efficiency 
by generating some power which would 
reduce the overall cost of electrical pur- 
chases,” explained James Fleming, Director 


‘of the Investment and Real Estate Office, in 


correspondence tabled at the Board. 


Community and Government Affairs 
Committee 

The Board’s Community and Govern- 
ment Affairs Committee is encouraging 
senior University administrators to arrange 
a meeting with the Alberta Federal Liberal 
caucus early in 1995. The committee wants 
University officials to discuss with the MPs 
the implications for universities of some of 
the proposals contained in the federal gov- 
ernment’s discussion paper, Agenda: Jobs 
and Growth, Improving Social Security in 
Canada. 

Students’ Union President Suzanne 
Scott gave a presentation to the Board on 
the possible implications of the green paper 
proposals for the University of Alberta. She 
urged Board members to lobby MPs and 
MLAs on behalf of the University. 


External audit on DCA completed 

President Rod Fraser informed the 
Board that the external audit of Develop- 
ment and Community Affairs has been 
completed, and the report would be re- 
leased very shortly. 

The auditors (this week) will give pres- 
entations to Deans’ Council, Vice-Presi- 
dents, the Board’s Community and Govern- 
ment Affairs Committee and the staff in the 


area. 

“We're excited about the audit,” said 
Board Committee Chair Betty-Anne 
Pearson. “We feel we've been circling the 
airport for too long.” 


International Week underlines global development issues 


By Elsa Roehr 


his year’s International Week, 27 Janu- 

ary - 4 February, is a celebration of the 
world’s multicultural diversity and the in- 
herent similarities among peoples. It is also 
a time to examine the discord that can di- 
vide our human populations and explore 
the opportunities for building peace. 

This year’s theme is “Instruments for 
Change: Creating Global Harmony.” “Peo- 
ple and cultures are as diverse as musical 
instruments, from the sitar to the guitar to 
the gamelan to the trumpet,” says Greg 
King, program organizer for International 
Week. “Individuals, too, are instruments: 
instruments that can create, express and 
work for change. By working together lo- 
cally, nationally and internationally, we can 
create global harmony.” 

The theme will take several directions, 
shining the campus spotlight on United 


Nations’ reform and on global justice issues. 


In all, more than 70 events will look at so- 


cial, economic and human rights develop- 
ment and health care. 

Starting with a panel discussion to de- 
fine an international university and ending 


with the All-Parties Forum on Canadian 


Foreign Policy, the week will take every 
opportunity to explore how we as individu- 
als, communities and nations can become 
instruments for change. This year, the Cen- 
tre for International Alternatives will 
present its Global Visions Festival during 
International Week. 

Special guest speaker Alex Volkoff, di- 
rector of UN programs for the Canadian 
International Development Agency (CIDA), 
will ask listeners to help explore options for 
reform that will help the UN become a 
more effective instrument for change in 
achieving global harmony. 

Other guest speakers include Father 
Miquel d’Escoto, former foreign minister of 
the Sandinista government of Nicaragua; 
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former FLQ member Paul Rose; Lubicon 
Chief Bernard Ominayak; and Member of 
Parliament Svend Robinson. They will each 
lead discussions on the issues that influence 
our greater community: social change in 
Central America, popular nationalism, and 
aboriginal and gay rights. 

“International: Week at the University of 
Alberta is an opportunity to bring together 
students, staff and the community in open, 
lively, and critical discussion of global de- 
velopment issues,” King asserts. “The Week 
brings together many campus organizations 
with an international focus and provides a 
forum to enjoy the diverse forms of art and 
music of our campus’s many cultures.” 

Program guides are available around 
campus or by calling Salima Bandali at the 
International Centre, 492-1139. Information 
on the Global Visions Festival is available 
from Bill Moore-Kilgannon, Centre for In- 
ternational Alternatives, 439-8744. 


‘Alberta Bound’ 


Dr Rod Fraser’s speech on his installation as the 11th 
President of the University of Alberta, 20 January 1995 


Editor’s note: Delivery may have deviated slightly 
from prepared text. 

he chorus of Gordon Lightfoot’s classic 

song “Alberta Bound” holds real meaning 
for me and provides a theme for my remarks 
today. Indeed, it’s good to be Alberta Bound. 

Eminent Chancellor, Your Honour, Ladies 
and Gentlemen. Mes chers amis, mes chers 
collégues. Je suis trés heureux d’étre ici devant 
vous. C’est un trés, trés grand plaisir pour moi 
et pour ma famille. 

Ninety years ago, my mother’s father, my 
Grandfather MacNaughton, was “Alberta 
Bound.” He studied accounting at Mt. Morency 
Business College in Quebec, but he dreamed of 
becoming a farmer. 

It was this dream that drew my grandfather 
to Alberta. Arriving in Edmonton in 1905, he 
collected a pair of oxen and moved eastward to 
establish himself as a homesteader in Ranfurly, 
about 40 kilometres east of Vegreville. There he 
met and married my grandmother, raised four 
children and lived his dream of “farming the 
land.” 

Because I spent so many of my childhood 
summers on that family farm in Ranfurly, I 
think I have a pretty clear idea of what attracted 
my grandfather to Alberta nearly a century ago: 

¢ the beauty of the prairies, 

¢ the vastness of the sky, 

¢ the richness of the land, 

¢ the integrity of the people, 

¢ the enormity of the potential. 

These factors have remained steadfast over 
the past 90 years. They continue to distinguish 
Alberta from other places and keep so many 
“Alberta Bound.” 

For me, the irony of life has brought me full 
circle: After more than 30 years away, Iam de- 
lighted to be Alberta Bound! And, moreover, it 
has me facing a set of challenging opportunities 
of a different kind—yet, in some ways analo- 
gous—to those faced by my grandparents some 
90 years ago. 

Life has certain privileges and responsibili- 
ties. As I reflect on my own life, and my return 
to Alberta, Iam struck by how extremely privi- 
leged I am to have been selected to serve as the 
11th President of the University of Alberta. 

The University of Alberta is truly a distin- 
guished institution—one that is renowned for 
its scholarly achievements; its commitment to 
excellence in teaching, research and service to 
the community; and its depth, scope and diver- 
sity of academic programs. 

Iam honoured and humbled by the privi- 
lege of assuming the presidency of this out- 
standing institution. It is the greatest privilege 
that I have ever been given. 

And yet, with this privilege, comes responsi- 
bilities. Today’s universities are being chal- 
lenged to seize the opportunities presented by 
several monumental changes in our society, 
while, at the same time, honouring the age-old 
traditions of teaching and scholarship. 

Universities have successfully evolved over 
more than 1,000 years. But, how do we now 
prepare for the 21st century? What are the chal- 
lenges we face? What are the opportunities that 
await us? Can we rely on our past to guide us 
into the future? 

The University of Alberta is a proud part of 
my family’s history. 

My mother attended Normal School in 
Corbett Hall, and my father holds two degrees 
from the U of A. More personally, it was on the 
diagonal path leading northwest from the 
Rutherford Library to the old cafeteria that I first 
met my wife Judith ona cold, windy fall day 
some 32 and one-half years ago. 


Whilst my connection to the University is 
rooted in the past, my focus as President is 
clearly directed to the future. In my vision, I see 
the University of Alberta, now one of Canada’s 
largest full-service, research-intensive universi- 
ties, entering the next century as indisputably 
one of Canada’s very best universities, and this 
in three mutually reinforcing ways. 

FIRST, in preparing students for life after 
graduation; 

SECOND, in having professors who are 
national and international leaders in their disci- 
plines; and 

THIRD, in ensuring that service to our com- 
munities is a priority for all of us. 

First, our graduates will be prepared to 
work effectively and live fulfilling lives in the 
21st century. They will be able to compete suc- 
cessfully with graduates from the best publicly- 
funded universities—not only in Canada, not 
only in North America, but in the world. 

I want our students to feel confident and 
proud about the merit of their degrees—degrees 
that will be acknowledged and respected across 
the country, the continent and throughout the 
world for both their quality and their value. 

In order to accomplish this, we must work 
together to create what I call an “optimal learn- 
ing environment”—an environment that fosters 
critical thinking, independent judgment, written 
and oral communication skills, and knowledge 
in a specific area of human or scientific endeav- 
our. It must also be an environment that facili- 
tates and celebrates the development of the 
whole person. 

Moreover, this learning environment must 
be constructed in the context of a complex world 
that has diverse value systems and increasing 
interdependence, one in which students face a 
career of several job changes. 

I believe that an old Chinese proverb pro- 
vides us with insight to creating such an envi- 
ronment. It states: 

“Tell me, I forget. 

Show me, I remember. 

Involve me, let me do, I understand.” 

Whether it is through Socratic debate, in- 
dustrial internships, student study teams, or the 
harnessing of new information and telecommu- 
nications technology, every student at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta should be challenged to “be 
involved,” “to do,” so that they will “under- 
stand” forever. 

Through this approach and others, we must 
discover ways of better unleashing the creative 
and entrepreneurial talents of our students. 
They will live and work in a world in which 
large institutions become less important as em- 
ployers. And, conversely, self-employment and 
employment in small- and medium-sized firms 
continues to grow sharply. 

To assist us in these tasks, we must couple 
the best components of the traditional methods 
of learning with the most innovative uses of 
information technology, whose rapid develop- 
ment seems likely to have an impact on univer- 
sities and on learning as great as that of the in- 
troduction of the Gutenberg Press in the mid- 
1400s! 

A final characteristic of this optimal learning 
environment is that it must better encompass an 
understanding of the global world in which we 
live. Graduates of the University of Alberta 
must be able to cope with the economic, cul- 
tural, social and political realities of an interna- 
tional society. Teaching and learning programs 
and the campus community must become glo- 
bal in perspective so that each student gains a 
significant international experience. 

The second aspect of my vision is a professo- 


riate made up of people known... . nationally 
and internationally. . . as leaders in their areas of 
research, scholarship and creativity—leaders 
who are creating, integrating, transmitting and 
applying new knowledge. 

Through our research and scholarship, we 
will help produce the new ideas, products, 
processes and services that will both provide 
the foundations of a productive Canadian soci- 
ety, and also enhance the social and cultural 
environment in which we will live. 

We have done superbly well in Alberta with 
our resource-based economy. But we now need 
to enhance that advantage by further increasing 
our efforts directed towards the new economy, 
the economy that is increasingly centred on 
knowledge and the exchange of information. 
Our University researchers will play a key role 
in this effort. 

Starting as one of Canada’s largest universi- 
ties, with a number of research areas that are 
already amongst Canada’s finest, we are ex- 
traordinarily well positioned to be a full and 
active partner in the economic growth and in 
the health and human development of Alberta 
and Canada today. 

At the same time, this very strength gives us 
the capacity to generate the new knowledge 
that will serve our grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren as they strive to solve the prob- 
lems of their day. 

And, finally, the third aspect of my vision 
depicts a university whose faculty, staff and, 
especially, students are active citizens of the 
society of which we are a part. We must expand 
our individual roles so that each of us contrib- 
utes directly through service to one or more of 
our communities, from local to international. 

The importance of community service is 
something my Grandmother MacNaughton 
understood and believed in intensely. She gave 
selflessly of her time and energy to the United 
Farm Women of Alberta, and eventually served 
as one of its fourteen Directors. 

One of my most valued possessions is the 
briefcase she used as a Director. Perhaps it is 
because she risked to serve at a time when it 
was unusual for women to lead that I cherish 
this symbol of her service. I used it every day 
until just a few years ago. Yet it is still a symbol 
to me of the importance of service to one’s com- 
munity. 

And so, as we proceed through this decade 
and prepare to move into the 21st century, times 
that will most certainly be characterized by 
turbulence and enormous change, I believe 
there will be a major sorting out of Canadian 
universities. Only a handful will emerge from the 
fray as strong, full service, research-intensive uni- 
versities. 

It is my vision that the University of Alberta 
will be one of these. It will be viewed univer- 
sally and indisputably as one of Canada’s best 
universities. 

What then must we do to get from here to 
there? What will our key strategies be?. 

First and foremost, we must have a relent- 
less focus on quality—creating a stimulating, 
productive and supportive environment for all 
of our teaching, learning and research initia- 
tives. This quality environment will not only 
help us attract and retain the very best minds, 
but will allow these minds to focus successfully 
on the unsolved mysteries and problems of our 
world. 

Clearly, our most valuable resource is the 
individuals who make up our community—our 
students, our support staff, our faculty, and our 
alumni and friends. The quality of these indi- 
viduals is absolutely and fundamentally tied to 
everything we do. 

Secondly, we must monitor and assess our 
performance to know how well we are perform- 
ing compared to our peers, compared to those 
national and international universities we wish 
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to emulate and, most importantly, compared to 
the goals to which we aspire. 

Thirdly, we must work at better aligning our 
activities to the nature of the intellectual and 
practical problems we are facing as a society. 

Solving many of the most pressing problems 
of today’s world, such as environmental man- 
agement, the alleviation of poverty and the pre- 
vention of violence, or global climatic change, 
require knowledge from a wide spectrum of 
disciplines. We must better engage those disci- 
plines in collaboration, so that the critical think- 
ing needed to understand these issues is suc- 
cessfully brought to bear. 

For our fourth strategy, we must build a 
more responsive, less hierarchial management 
system to better and more quickly adapt to our 
changing circumstances. This will involve re- 
moving bureaucratic barriers and bottlenecks; it 
will involve establishing, within a general sys- 
tem of accountability, the power of one, that is, 
the power of the individuals throughout the 
University to take personal responsibility for 
“doing the right thing.” 

Our fifth strategy is selectivity. Even with 
the intellectual and economic wealth of Alberta 
and Albertans, we at the U of A cannot be all 
things to all people. Keeping our relentless focus 
on quality, we must be more selective in how we 
allocate our relatively scarce resources. 

That leads us to our sixth strategy. We must 
become better at building new partnerships and 
in enhancing existing ones. We must seek part- 
ners in Edmonton, throughout Alberta, across 
Canada and around the world—partnerships 
amongst teaching scholars, amongst researchers 
and amongst other educational institutions— 
partnerships with the private sector, with gov- 
ernment, with alumni and with close friends. 

I was fortunate to grow up ina family that 
enjoyed music. My mother and my three sisters 
all play the piano, and I love to sing. In my child- 
hood, my family would gather Sunday evenings 
for a traditional sing-song. Each member of the 
family would participate, each brought unique 
strengths, each contributed to the overall har- 
mony of the song. 

It is this type of harmony that we wish to 
achieve here at the U of A. We must value the 
contributions of each individual member of the 
University community, clearly recognizing that 
each has a critical role to play in meeting our 
vision. 

So that’s it—six strategies as we move to 
fulfil our vision—a relentless focus on quality, 
the monitoring of performance, creative align- 
ments, a responsive management system, selec- 
tivity and partnerships. 

As we now move to implement these key 
strategies, we do so on the sure premise that we 
are servants of our broader society: of our stu- 
dents, of Albertans, of Canadians, of culture, of 
citizenship, of knowledge, but, fundamentally, 
we are servants of truth. Quaecumque vera. 

My grandfather knew what he was doing in 
1905, when he was Alberta Bound. I am grateful 
for his courage, wisdom and fortitude to follow 
his convictions—to abandon accounting for 
farming, for being Alberta Bound. While he 
might have disagreed with some of my choices, 
he would not have any quarrel with my decision 
to return to Alberta. He, more than anyone, 
understood the draw of the big sky, the draw of 
the potential, the opportunities. 

Now, ninety years later, lam as convinced 
as he was that this is the place to be . . . that this is 
the place where it is going to happen... that, with 
the commitment of all of us who are Alberta 
Bound, we will be successful in ensuring that 
the University of Alberta enters the next century 
as one of Canada’s very finest universities. 

Join me in meeting this challenge. Encour- 
age others to join us in this effort. Together we 
can make it happen. Together we WILL make it 
happen. 


There’s no course like it 


Environmental Issues in the Arctic field course involves British, Japanese universities 


By Michael Robb 


[ urne the 1960s and ’70s, the opportu- 
nities for students to work and study 
in the North were plentiful and virtually 
limitless. Money was readily available from 
institutions, agencies and industry in order 
to subsidize a host of research activities. 
Times have changed, however, and fewer 
students are getting those formative experi- 
ences, explains Anthropology Professor Eric 
Higgs. 

He and Renewable Resources Professor 
Ross Wein are attempting to turn back the 
clock—at least for some 45 students. 
They’ve opened their Environmental Issues 
in the Arctic field course in the Western 
Arctic, 6 to 19 August, to students from 
around the globe. 

This year, the course, now in its third 
year, is being offered for credit at three uni- 
versities, the University of Alberta, the Uni- 
versity of Keele in the United Kingdom and 
Nagoya University in Japan. The course has 
been broadly advertised in Canada, Japan, 
United States, United Kingdom and Nordic 
countries, so the organizers expect this will 
be the first year that it will attract students 
internationally. Organizers are hopeful one- 
third of the students will come from North 
America, one-third from Asia, and one- 


third from Europe. In its first year, it was 
heavily subscribed by British students and 
in its second year heavily subscribed by 
Japanese students. Fifteen students took the 
course each year. 

“The students will live together, work 
together and be exposed to the northern 
culture,” says Dr Wein, who has been work- 
ing in the North since the late ‘60s and has 
witnessed the drop in the number of stu- 
dents who now travel to the North. 

Although the numbers of people have 
plummeted, the issues haven’t gone away. 
“Major environmental issues such as cli- 
mate change, ozone depletion, environmen- 
tal pollution, cultural disruption and north- 
ern industrial development are of consider- 
able and increasing interest to conservation- 
ists in circumpolar countries. Northern resi- 
dents are even more concerned because 
their livelihood is strongly dependent on 
resolving these issues.” 

Certainly, the social and cultural issues 
are as interesting and dramatic as the natu- 
ral science issues, says Dr Higgs, pointing 
out that participants need not exclusively 
come from the natural sciences. disciplines. 
Senior undergraduates, graduate students 
and postdoctoral fellows from the social 


Board open about President’s compensation 


By Michael Robb 


he Board of Governors has approved 

the presidential contract. 

At its meeting last Friday, the Board 
outlined the details of the compensation 
package. Dr Fraser will earn an annual 
base salary of $135,000 and an honorarium 
of $40,000. It is a five-year contract begin- 
ning 1 January 1995. He is a full professor 
of the Department of Economics with ten- 
ure, and after his presidency he may move 
to the department. 

The Chair of the Board, John Ferguson, 
reiterated that the cost of Dr Fraser’s con- 
tract will result in significant savings com- 
pared to what the University paid in the 
past on an annual basis. 

“T believe we’ve got an exceptional 
leader at an attractive price,” Ferguson 
said. “The contract had to be fair and he 
[Dr Fraser] feels very comfortable with the 
contract. He’s not driven by money.” 

The University and Dr Fraser agreed 
that at the end of the contract there would 
be an automatic search and selection pro- 
cedure to replace the review procedure 
that created confusion, Ferguson outlined 
for the Board. The President will also have 
his performance reviewed annually. 

Following his term as President, Dr 
Fraser is eligible for a one-year leave at his 
basic salary with no honorarium. If he 
doesn’t return to serve following the leave, 
he must repay 30 percent of the salary dur- 
ing the leave. “If he’s reappointed Presi- 
dent at the end of the term, he is not eligi- 
ble for leave at the end of the first term,” 
Ferguson said, pointing out that the Uni- 
versity wants the continuity. 

At the end of the five years, he has the 
right to resign. And there is no provision 
in the contract for severance pay in such a 
circumstance. Dr Fraser is to advise the 
chair 14 months prior to expiry of the con- 
tract if he wishes to be reappointed. 


Whether he wishes to be reappointed or 
not, the procedure for search and selection 
will be the same, Ferguson explained. “If 
he decides not to stay we still go through 
the same process.” 

The Board can terminate the appoint- 
ment without cause. If so, he can resign 
with one year’s remuneration with hono- 
rarium, or can move to the Department of 
Economics with no honorarium. He can 
resign mid-term with one year’s notice. If 
so, the Board has the option to require him 
to continue for one year or to step down 
earlier with no severance. “If he gives us 
notice we can sever the relationship imme- 
diately or cause him to stay on for one 
year.” 

The University also guarantees that the 
Frasers would not lose money on the price 
of their condominium when the unit is 
sold. The University has also purchased an 
adjacent condominium for $170,000, so the 
Frasers, who do not have children living at 
home now (and therefore don’t require a 
large house), will be able to entertain on 
the University’s behalf. The University will 
also have the first right to purchase the 
Frasers’ condominium. Dr Fraser is to re- 
ceive an annual “research expense pay- 
ment” of $16,000. 

Dr Fraser will receive the regular ben- 
efits of the academic staff and can hold no 
outside directorships without the approval 
of the Board. The Board has also set an 
annual entertainment allowance, and he 
will live within that allowance, Ferguson 
said. 

A Treasury Board directive under the 
Financial Administration Act of the Prov- 
ince of Alberta requires the disclosure of 
certain salary and employee benefit infor- 
mation, including the President’s salary 
and benefits. The information did not have 
to be made public until next year. 


sciences are welcome to sign up. “The 
course should be of particular value 

to graduate students who wish to 
collect materials and data to extrapo- — 
late their research interests into the 
North,” Dr Wein says. 

“The focus will be pretty broad, 
and we’ll try to strike a balance be- 
tween structure and spontaneity,” he 
says, pointing out that northern 
weather can be so influential in what 
can and cannot be accomplished. 

The course will include a mix of 
field trips, formal lectures, discus- 
sions, two science forums and an in- 
dividual research project on an envi- 
ronmental issue. Students will get 
academic credit through each of the 
three participating universities. Lectures 
will be given by the instructors but local 
residents, including hunters, researchers 
and oil and gas personnel, will also give 
talks. Seamus McCann, Keele University, 
and Tatsuo Sweda, Nagoya University, are 
co-instructors. Stops will be made in Wood 
Buffalo National Park, Fort Smith, 
Yellowknife, Mackenzie River Delta, Inuvik 
and the Arctic Ocean. 


By Stella Chooi 


ince 1988, the Department of Music has 

played host to musicians from all over 
the world in its annual World Music Con- 
cert. 

Usually, these concerts are held in Con- 
vocation Hall. Each occasion offers a blend 
of lecture and music-making. This year’s 
guest artists, Tilo Paiz and his Banda 
Amistad, will probably have the audience 
dancing in the aisles and, since the Hall 
aisles are not wide enough, the concert will 
be given in the more informal surroundings 
of Dinwoodie Lounge in the Students’ Un- 
ion Building, beginning at 8 pm Saturday, 

4 February. 

Banda Amistad (meaning “friendship”) 
is a 12-piece Edmonton-grown Latin Ameri- 
can band. Salvadorean percussionist Tilo 
Paiz is a well-known musician throughout 


Eric Higgs, Professor of Anthropology, is a key figure 
in the Environmental Issues in the Arctic field course. 


Arctic College and Wood Buffalo Na- 
tional Park are heavily involved in helping 
to keep the costs down. Students beginning 
in Edmonton will pay $3,000 for the course, 
a fee that includes all travel and accommo- 
dation. 

For more information on the course, 
contact Karen Mackoway/Ross Wein, De- 
partment of Renewable Resources, 751 Gen- 
eral Services Building, 492-2820. 


World Music Concert goes Latin 


Central America, with vast experience both 
as a side musician and as leader of his own 
groups. 

Banda Amistad plays a variety of Latin 
rhythms from South and Central America 
and the Caribbean, including the Afro-Cu- 
ban sounds known as salsa, cumbia, 
merengue, cha-cha and bolero. Thanks to 
collaboration between the Department of 
Music and the Centre for International Al- 
ternatives, concertgoers will enjoy an 
evening of varied entertainment: Paiz will 
demonstrate the origins of the music, and 
he and his band will return later in the 
evening to provide dance music until the 
wee small hours! 

Tickets are $8 in advance, and $12/$10 
at the door for adults/seniors and students. 
For further information, call the Depart- 
ment of Music at 492-0601. 


POSITIAGNS 


The University of Alberta is committed to 
the principle of equity in employment. The Unti- 
versity encourages applications from aboriginal 
persons, disabled persons, members of visible 
minorities and women. 


ACADEMIC STAFF 


Project Manager, Continuing Care 


Evaluation Project (Three Years, 
Trust) 

A project manager is required for a re- 
search project funded by NHRDP (National 
Health Research and Development Pro- 
gram). The project is an evaluation of new 
models of continuing care for seniors in Al- 
berta. Responsibilities include project ad- 
ministration, coordination of interaction 
with evaluation sites and project consult- 
ants, training of interviewers and manage- 
ment of data collection, management of 
project personnel, and writing of articles 
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and project reports. Master’s or PhD in pro- 
gram evaluation or related area. Excellent 
writing skills. Word. processing, data entry 
and data analysis skills (Macintosh pre- 
ferred). Experience in long-term care an as- 
set. Salary: $40,000 to $45,000 per year plus 
benefits, depending upon experience. 
Apply in writing by 27 January to: 
Dr Norah Keating, Principal Investigator, 
The Continuing Care Evaluation Project, 
Department of Human Ecology, 3-38 
Assiniboia Hall, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2E7. 


SUPPORT STAFF 


To obtain information on support staff posi- 
tions, please contact Personnel Services and 
Staff Relations, 2-40 Assiniboia Hall. You can 
also call the Job Information line at 492-7205 
(24 hours) or consult the weekly Employment 
Opportunities Bulletin. 


Photo Services 
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How much do students really pay for their education? 


By Peter Cahill 


f you read the papers these days, watch 

the news, or listen to Lloyd Axworthy, 
you would get the mistaken impression that 
students pay very little, almost nothing in 
fact, for their education. By examining 
newspapers across the country, you soon 
realize that either Axworthy has been con- 
stantly misquoted or he is not too well in- 
formed about postsecondary education. 
Given the numbers of reporters consistently 
quoting him, I have an idea as to who is 
making the mistake. 

Lloyd Axworthy makes his first error 
when he states that students pay between 
10-17 percent of the cost of their education. 
What he means to say is that tuition rev- 
enues make up only 10-17 percent of the 
operating costs of universities. Actually, 
even then, he is incorrect. Even at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, which does not have the 
highest tuition fees in the country, tuition 
revenues are in the area of 20-22 percent of 
operating costs of our University. He fur- 
ther states that Canadian tuitions are the 
lowest in the industrialized world. He ig- 
nores countries like Australia, where tuition 
is much lower than in Canada, and until 
very recently free, as well as Germany 
where there are no tuition fees for univer- 
sity. While both of these countries would 
consider themselves part of the industrial- 
ized world, perhaps Axworthy does not 
agree. This is not to say that higher educa- 
tion should be free, rather, it is intended to 
cause doubt regarding the legitimacy of 
Axworthy’s statements. In fact, as 
Axworthy freely admits, if his proposed 
cuts go through, tuitions will rise by ap- 
proximately $2,000 per student per year. 
This will make Canadian public universities 
as expensive or more than many of their US 
counterparts. The example of the tuitions of 
private US universities is raised, but is it 
fair to compare tuitions between incredibly 
successful private institutions like Harvard 
and more public institutions with an admit- 
tedly lower level of quality? That is like 
saying ‘Well, it costs a lot to buy a Porsche, 
so you should also pay more for your 
Mazda 323 economy car.’ 

But Axworthy is far from being done 
with making mistakes. He is also quoted as 


saying that a $2,000 increase in tuition 
would increase the share that students pay 
of their education from 11 percent to 15 or 
20 percent, i.e., a 4-9 percent increase. There 
are few universities in Canada where $2,000 
would constitute as little as 4 percent of the 
cost per student of their education. At the 
U of A, for example, a $2,000 increase 
would constitute just under 20 percent of 
the University’s operating costs. 
Axworthy’s 4-9 percent increase is a far cry 
from the 20 percent increase in the share of 
educational costs paid by tuition which will 
occur if his proposals are passed. In the case 
of Alberta, more than 40 percent of the rev- 
enues of our universities would be paid by 
tuition. 

It is also wrong 
to say that all the 
costs that a univer- 
sity faces are a result 
of teaching students. 
Professors are often 
expected to spend 
half of their time 
researching. Is it 
then fair to say that 
students should be 
paying the full bill 
for professors’ sala- 
ries? Estimates show that at a minimum, 
research overhead (which includes costs 
such as facilities, labs, supplies, electricity 
etc) constitutes 20 percent of the costs that 
universities incur. Nowhere does Axworthy 
mention this fact, instead, he inflates the bill 
that students are supposedly paying so 
little of by including the costs of research. 
The logic Axworthy is using to justify tui- 
tion increases is that since students are the 
primary recipient of benefits from higher 
education, they should pay more. Given 
that all of society routinely benefits from 
research, and that only a small percentage 
are actually in university, doesn’t it make 
sense to ask all of society to pay for re- 
search, not just students? 

The final glaring error made by 
Axworthy is that he assumes that the only 
cost of their education which students pay 
is their tuition, (almost $3,000 next year at 


Advisory Committee for Vice-President (Academic) 


The University is now searching for a new Vice-President (Academic) to succeed Dr John 
McDonald. In accord with procedures approved by both GFC and the Board of Governors, an 
Advisory Committee has now been struck. Its composition is as follows: 


Dr Rod Fraser, President and Chair of the Committee 

Mrs Penny Reeves, Member of the Board of Governors 

Mr Paul Wacko, Member of the Board of Governors 

Professor Liz Ingram, Academic Staff Representative, Dept of Art and Design 

Professor Steve Hrudey, Academic Staff Representative, Dept of Public Health Sciences 
Professor Kamal, Academic Staff Representative, Dept of Physics 

Dr Rodney Schneck, Dean, Faculty of Business 

Dr Vern Paetkau, Chair, Department of Biochemistry 

Dr Ann McDougall, President of AAS:UA, Dept of History and Classics 

Ms Suzanne Scott, President, Students’ Union, Faculty of Business 

Mr Garett Poston, VP (Academic), Students’ Union, Faculty of Arts - Economics 

Ms Kim Krushell, President, Graduate Students’ Association, Library and Information Studies 
Ms Donna Crossley, NASA Representative, Libraries 


The Committee believes it is critical that members of the University community have the 
opportunity to convey their views about the desirable characteristics in a Vice-President (Aca- 
demic) and to express views about the present structure and future functioning of the Office 
of the Vice-President (Academic). Send your suggestions on or about 24 January to the Secre- 
tary, Ms Ellen Schoeck, 2-1 University Hall, or via PROFS to Ellen.Schoeck@UALBERTA.CA. 

If you would like to meet with the Committee, you are most welcome to set up a time and 
can do so by telephoning the University Secretariat at local 4965. The Advisory Committee 
has set aside Saturday and Sunday, 28 and 29 January, for these interviews with members of 


the University community. 


In addition, the Committee invites names of individuals who, in the senders’ view, would 
be excellent candidates for this position. The Advisory Committee expects to have full and 


complete applications by 1 March. 


Why is the generation in power, 
which benefited so much from 
relatively cheap education, (among 
other government subsidies), and 
which drove the national debt up to 
the current astronomical levels, 
now telling today’s students they 
should pay more? 


the U of A). This ignores the fact that there 
are numerous other costs, including: texts 
and school supplies, (usually in the area of 
$1,000 per year), housing and board for 
those from out of town, (a minimum of 
$4,000 for eight months), foregone income 
(at a conservative estimate $5,000 every 
year), and transportation costs (even for a 
bus, $400 for eight months). He then com- 
pounds his mistakes by using an average 
cost figure which averages widely differing 
program costs such as Arts at $5,000 per 
year and Medicine at $22,000 per year and 
assumes this average will provide useful 
information. An Arts student from out of 
town is paying approximately $12,400 for 
an education which 
costs the student, 
the University, and 
the student’s family 
approximately 
$14,400 per year. 
This ‘student’ is 
paying for 86 per- 
cent of all of the 
costs necessary for 
getting their educa- 
tion. It costs the U of 
A approximately 
$5,000 for one year’s 
education for an Arts student, and tuition 
for a full-time Arts student this year was 
$2,600. It is difficult to see where Axworthy 
gets the figure that students pay only 10 
percent of the cost of their education as an 
Arts student pays more than 50 percent in 
tuition alone. And, Mr Axworthy, if you 
think that any of these costs are not ‘real’ 
costs of education, then I invite you to pay 
mine. 

The best analogy to illustrate the illogic 
of Axworthy’s arguments is to use the ex- 
ample of a car. If you only look at the pur- 
chase price of a car, and ignore the insur- 
ance, maintenance, gas, and repairs, you 
would vastly underestimate the total 
amount it costs to maintain an automobile. 
But that is exactly what Axworthy is doing 
when he focuses on tuition and ignores the 
numerous other costs of going to university. 
Furthermore, could you go to GM and get 
their most expensive car for the amount of 


an average car price? Well, Axworthy sug- 
gests implicitly that an average cost per 
student is a reasonable figure to base tuition 
levels on. So regardless of whether you are 
getting an expensive medical degree or a 
relatively cheap Arts degree, you should 
pay the same amount. Right now, society 
helps to subsidize all university students, 
for some as little as 15 percent of their edu- 
cational costs and some to a much greater 
degree, but with the inception of the 
Axworthy proposals, this would change to 
students in low cost programs subsidizing 
more expensive degrees. If society has no 
role in helping students out, why should 
students end up paying for other students’ 
degrees? 

Why is the generation in power, which 
benefited so much from relatively cheap 
education, (among other government subsi- 
dies), and which drove the national debt up 
to the current astronomical levels, now tell- 
ing today’s students they should pay more? 
Don’t forget, students today pay a larger 
portion of the costs of their education than 
did many of the politicians currently in the 
House of Commons. Apparently, the stu- 
dents of today will pay more for their edu- 
cation, and they will pay more for previous 
generations’ educational subsidies due to 
the transfer of the national debt to those 
unlucky enough to be born later. I think a 
logical conclusion of Axworthy’s way of 
thinking (those who get the benefits should 
pay the most), is the application of his logic 
on the MPs’ pension system. As it currently 
stands, the public funds $6 for every $1 that 
MPs put into their pension plan. MPs pay 
less than 15 percent of the cost of their pen- 
sions, so as beneficiaries shouldn’t they pay 
more, perhaps even all of their pension 
costs? After all, they are the only ones who 
benefit from it. Unlike education and re- 
search which benefit not only students, but 
all of society, MPs’ pensions only cost our 
society money and benefit no one but the 
politicians themselves. 

Editor's note: Peter Cahill recently earned a BA 
in Economics at the University of Alberta. He was a 
member of the U of A Strategic Planning Task Force 
and has served on the Senate and General Faculties 
Council. 


Lougheed Scholarship recipients point the way 


By Ron Thomas 


pplause, warm and frequent, cascaded 
through the Faculty Club’s Papaschase 
Room last Friday as the Peter Lougheed 
Scholarship recipients were introduced. 
The 10 recipients’ academic excellence 
notwithstanding, much of the applause was 
owing to guests’ realization that the award 


emphasizes leadership qualities and that peo- 
ple who possess them are in demand. 

The fields of engineering and rehabilita- 
tion medicine would seem to be particularly 
well off. Keri Biggs and Doreen Donaldson 
are both majoring in Mechanical Engineering, 

Continued on page 6 


Photo Services 
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Chancellor Lou Hyndman and former Alberta Premier Peter Lougheed, people persons always, 
took pleasure in meeting the 1994-95 Peter Lougheed Scholarship recipients. They are: Sara 
Binder, left, seated, and Doreen Donaldson, and, standing, from left, Alyson Hrynyk, Keri Biggs, 
Laura Fraser, Randy Fedoruk, James Stannard, Kara Nerenberg and Astrid Sneddon. Missing 


from photo: Gayatri Kembhavi. 
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ALBERTA HERITAGE FOUNDATION FOR 
MEDICAL RESEARCH 

20 January, 4 pm 

John Maggio, Department of Biological 
Chemistry and Molecular Pharmacology, 
Harvard Medical School, Boston, “Building- 
Sheets on Biological Templates: Amyloid 
Peptides and Alzheimer’s Disease.” 2-27 Medi- 
cal Sciences Building. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

20 January, 3:30 pm 

Jennifer Cypher, “A Field Report on 
Disney World.” 14-28 Tory Building. 

27 January, 3 pm 

Barbara Scott, University of Minnesota, 
“Viking Scandinavia: From Iron Age 
Chiefdoms to Medieval States.” 14-28 Tory 
Building. 
CANADIAN INSTITUTE FOR NORDIC 
STUDIES 

30 January, 7:30 pm 

Barbara Scott, University of Minnesota, 
“Christianity, Kings, Money and States: 
Vikings on the Brink of History.” 141 Arts 
Building. 
CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF UKRAINIAN 
STUDIES 

26 January, 7:30 pm 

Serge Cipko, “Destination Buenos Aires: 
Ukrainians of the Mar Del Plata Region, Past 
and Present.” Heritage Lounge, Athabasca Hall. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

26 January, 3:30 pm 

Randy Miller, “Adaptive Predictive PID.” 
342 Chemical-Mineral Engineering Building. 


GEOGRAPHY 


& 20 January, 3 pm 
Ian Campbell, “ADFA and Oz, Two 


Months at the Australian Defence Force Acad- 
emy—What Goes on and Some Scenes of Oz.” 
3-36 Tory Building. 


& 27 January, 3 pm 
Pam Wight, Alberta Economic Develop- 
ment and Tourism, “Sustainable Tourism.” 
3-36 Tory Building. 


& 3 February, 3 pm 

Ray Bradley, Department of Geology and 

Geography, University of Massachusetts, “Cli- 
mate Variations Over the Last 500 Years: The 

Little Ice Age.” 3-36 Tory Building. 


TASKS 


ee 


GEOLOGY 

24 January, 11 am 

George Eynon, president, SMI Oil and Gas 
Inc, Calgary, and vice-president CSPG, “Geolo- 
gists in Oil and Gas: Global Factors Affecting 
the Oil and Gas Industry in Canada, the 
Changing Role of the Geologist and Emerging 
Employment Trends.” 1-04 Earth Sciences 
Building. 
HUMAN ECOLOGY 

24 January, 3:30 pm 

Patricia McCormack, “The Athabasca In- 


fluenza Epidemic of 1835.” Chapel (Main 
Floor), St Stephen’s College. 


MEDICAL MICROBIOLOGY AND 
INFECTIOUS DISEASES 

20 January, noon 

Woei Guang Tan, “Introduction to Capil- 
lary Electrophoresis, with Emphasis on En- 
zyme Assay of Carbohydrate Metabolism.” 
2J4.02 Mackenzie Health Sciences Centre. 


PERINATAL RESEARCH CENTRE 

24 January, noon 

Marek Radomski, “Nitric Oxide: Quo 
Vadis Mediator?” 2J4.02 Mackenzie Health 
Sciences Centre. 


PHARMACOLOGY 

23 January, 1 pm 

Bradley J Bolzon, manager, Scientific Liai- 
son, Eli Lilly Canada, and Donald R Gehlert, 
research scientist, Lilly Research Laboratories, 
Indianapolis, “Job Opportunities in the Phar- 
maceutical Industry: an informal forum.” 
207 Heritage Medical Research Centre. 

23 January, 4 pm 

Donald R Gehlert, “Subtypes of 
Neuropeptide Y Receptors in the Rat Brain: 
Search for the ‘Feeding Receptor’.” 207 Herit- 
age Medical Research Centre. 


PHYSICS 
20 January, 2 pm 


JT Gleeson, Department of Physics and As- 


tronomy, The University of Calgary, “Convec- 
tion in Liquid Crystals.” V-129 Vwing. 


PHYSIOLOGY 

20 January, 3:30 pm 

Christina Benjshin, “Characterization of 
Parathyroid Hypertensive Factor.” 207 Herit- 
age Medical Research Centre. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 

24 January, 3:30 pm 

Gord Laxer, “Dismantling the ‘Swedish 
Model’: Sweden Joins the European Union.” 
10-4 Tory Building. 


RURAL ECONOMY 

30 January, 3:15 pm 

William A White, “Ecological Economics: 
Forest Economics Done Right?” 519 General 
Services Building. 

2 February, 3:15 pm 

John Caldwell, policy analyst, Agriculture 
and Agri-Food Canada, Ottawa, “The Chang- 
ing Financial Structure of Canadian Agricul- 
ture.” 519 General Services Building. 


SLAVIC AND EAST EUROPEAN STUDIES 
25 January, 3 pm 
Marta Harasowska, “The Rusyns of 
Yugoslavia and their Micro-Language.” 
436 Arts Building. 


SOCIETY OF EDMONTON DEMOGRAPHERS 
24 January, noon 
Dave Odynak and Colin Reid, “Alberta 
Fertility: Update.” Heritage Room, Main Floor, 
City Hall. 


SOCIOLOGY 

25 January, noon 

Marc Epprecht, “The World Bank, Health, 
and Africa.” 5-15 Tory Building. 

1 February, noon 

Mike Gillespie, “Separating Stress from 
Distress in Measures of Affect in Couple 
Data.” 5-15 Tory Building. 


it This symbol denotes environmentally-related 


seminars/events. If you wish to have an environ- 
mentally-related event listed in this way, please 
contact: The Environmental Research and Studies 
Centre, 492-6659. 


Lougheed Scholarships 

Continued from page 5 

and James Stannard’s major is in Petroleum 
Engineering. The Rehabilitation Medicine stu- 
dents earning the $5,000 scholarship were 
Randy Fedoruk, Gayatri Kembhavi and Kara 
Nerenberg. 

Other holders of the scholarship are Sara 
Binder (Physical Education and Recreation), 
Laura Fraser (Business), Alyson Hrynyk (Arts) 
and Astrid Sneddon (Education). 

Ina leadership capacity, the students’ cred- 
its include: chair of the Canadian Engineering 
Competition, president of the University Ath- 
letic Board, administrative director of the U-of 
A Debate Club, director of Student Orientation 
Services, and student liaison for the Edmonton 
Chapter of the Petroleum Society. Volunteer 
activities include coaching soccer, Shinerama, 
the Fringe Festival, Super Saturday, Girl 
Guides of Canada, Boyle Street Community 
Centre, 4-H, and tutoring Grade 8 and 9 math- 
ematics students. 

Binder told guests, whose number in- 
cluded Mr and Mrs Lougheed, Chancellor Lou 
Hyndman and former President Myer 
Horowitz, that a Peter Lougheed Scholarship is 
“a true honour and an inspiration to continue 
working in our areas of academic pursuit.” 

The scholarships, now in their ninth year, 
are available to any student during the last two 
years of their undergraduate program. This 
year the selection committee reviewed about 80 
applications over a six-week period. 


EVENS 
ete 


EXHIBITIONS 


FAB GALLERY 

Until 29 January 

“Print Installation—Elysia Dywan.” 
This exhibition is the final visual presenta- 
tion in partial fulfillment for an MFA in 
Printmaking. 

Until 29 January 

“Surfaces and Supports—Part I.” The 
sixth exhibition of medium density fibre- 
board (MDF) furniture designed and built 
by students and staff of the Industrial De- 
sign program. Gallery hours: Tuesday to 
Friday, 10 am to 5 pm; Sunday, 2 to 5 pm; 
Saturday, Monday and statutory holidays, 
closed. 1-1 Fine Arts Building. 


MCMULLEN GALLERY 

Until 2 March 

“Tribute—Fifteen Years of Alberta Craft.” 
An exhibition of handmade craft works ina 
variety of media by 25 artists who were 
founding members of the Alberta Craft Coun- 
cil. Gallery hours: Monday to Friday, 10 am to 
4 pm; Saturday and Sunday, 1 to 4 pm; Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Thursday, 6 to 8 pm (subject to 


availability of volunteers). Information: 492- 
8428 or 492-4211. Walter C Mackenzie Health 
Sciences Centre. 


MUSIC 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 

21 January, 8 pm 

Nicholas Arthur Kilburn Memorial Con- 
cert with Debra Cairns, soprano; Leonard 
Ratzlaff, baritone; William Street, saxo- 
phone. There will be a pre-concert introduc- 
tion and reception at 7 pm. Lecturer: 
Wesley Berg. Guest host: John Hanlon, host, 
CBC’s “Wild Rose Country.” Tickets: $10/ 
adults, $5/students and seniors, available at 
the door. Information: 492-3263. Convoca- 
tion Hall. 

28 January, 8 pm 

I Coristi Chamber Choir with Marnie 
Giesbrecht, organist. Debra Cairns, conduc- 
tor. Admission: $10/adults, $7/students 
and seniors. Westend Christian Reformed 
Church. 


EDMONTON CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY 
1 February, 8 pm 
“L’Ensemble Arion.” Tickets available 
from The Gramophone and at the door. In- 
formation: 433-4532. Convocation Hall. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


MICHENER PARK - Two bedroom 
rowhouses and apartments for rent in 
University residence located in southwest 
Edmonton. Excellent bus service to Univer- 
sity, utilities included. University inquiries 
welcome, 492-7044. 

EXECUTIVE TWO STOREY on ravine in 
Capitol Hill! Unique interior, completely 
renovated in keeping with the old style. 
Immediate possession. $2,000/month, lease. 
Western Relocation, 434-4629. 

MODERN! MILLCREEK! Perfect! 
Fourth floor furnished condo. Southwest 
exposure, one bedroom, den, jacuzzi tub. 
Eight month lease, nonsmokers, no pets. 
$800/month. Western Relocation, 434-4629. 

PETROLIA/GREENFIELD - Furnished 
two storey, four bedroom, fireplace, family 
room. 1 January 1995 - 31 January 1996. 
$1,200/month. Western Relocation, 434- 
4629. 

WEST END CONDO - Two bedrooms 
facing park. $650/month, immediate pos- 
session. Western Relocation, 434-4629. 

HORSE LOVERS MUST VIEW! Lovely 
farm on 65 acres with 5,000 square-foot rid- 
ing stable and many out buildings near 
Ukrainian Village. $1,200/month. Lease two 
years. Western Relocation, 434-4629. 

CHARMING FOUR BEDROOM - 
Glenora, 105 Avenue 125 Street. Renova- 
tions and upgrades throughout. New 
plumbing, new furnace. Furnished. $800/ 
month. Western Relocation, 434-4629. 

GLENORA, EXECUTIVE two storey, 
three bedroom with ravine at back door. 
Hardwood floors, exquisite entertainment 
areas. $1,550/month lease. Western Reloca- 
tion, 434-4629. 

HOUSE TO SHARE - Quiet, mature 
nonsmoker to share charming house with 
mature female. Near University. $280/ 
month plus utilities. Available 1 February. 
436-0894. 

OLD SCONA - Near U of A. Quiet, 
large, three bedrooms. Main floor. Adults. 
101 Street 83 Avenue. $550/month. 434- 
6287. 

OLD STRATHCONA - Beautifully reno- 
vated two storey character home. Three 
bedrooms, two baths, double car garage. 
Available immediately. Long term/short 
term lease is fine. $850/month. 482-0024. 

EXECUTIVE HOUSE for rent. $1,800/ 
month. Whitemud Creek. Call 988-6835. 

11109 81 AVENUE - Two bedroom, 
main floor. Garage, four appliances. $600/ 
month. 438-3441. 

WINDSOR PARK - 1/2 block from cam- 
pus. Fully furnished four bedroom house. 
Three baths with furnished basement. 
$1,500/month negotiable. Available 15 May 
1995 to August 1996 approximately. 433- 
7165 or 492-5301. 

WINDSOR PARK - Four bedroom 
house. Five appliances, two bathrooms, sin- 
gle garage. 458-0382. 

ALLENDALE - Clean, two bedrooms, 
main floor. Fully furnished. $550/month in- 
cluding utilities. Available immediately. 
467-5196. 

INTERESTED in buying, selling or leas- 
ing a condominium? Call me first. Available 
from $33,000 to $474,500. Ask for Connie 
Kennedy, condo consultant/specialist, 25 
years. Re/Max, 488-4000. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES - Knowledgeable, trustworthy 
realtor with Edmonton references will answer all queries, 
send information, no cost/obligation. “Hassle-free” prop- 
erty management provided. (604) 595-3200, Lois Dutton, 
Re/Max ports west, Victoria, B.C. 

CARRINGTON PLACE - Sparkling one bedroom condo 
with easy access to parking (ground floor unit). Janet 
Jenner, Spencer Real Estate, 435-0808. 

ORIGINAL OWNER HOME - On two lots, RF5 zoning. 
Perfect starter home with investment potential. Near public 


Catherine M. Fletcher vos 
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DENTIST 


#980, 8215-112 Street 
College Plaza 3 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G 2C8 


439-2266 


Our hours are: 


8:00 am — 4:00 pm 


Campus Recreation 
Winter 1995 &, 
Something for Everyone! 


e Aerobics 
- Super Noon 


a 


@ Keep Fit 

- Early Bird Moderato 

with Dr. Art Burgess 

- Skate for Fitness & Power 
e Yoga 
e T'ai Chi mite 
© Toning with Dynabands “Hans 
@ Circuit Training 


Suewte - Aerobox 
Hans 


® Aquaerobics 


Monday to Thursday 


Friday by appointment 


- Staff Fitness Special 
- Beginner Bench Step 


transportation, schools and shopping. Janet Jenner, Spencer 
Real Estate, 435-0808. 

FOR SALE BY OWNER - Custom two bedroom, two 
baths. University /Garneau. Immaculate. A well-managed, 
owner-occupied building. Good reserve fund. $128,500. 
469-7515. 

RIVERBEND, NEW LISTING - Affordable four bed- 
room, two storey with attached double garage. Family 
room off the kitchen. Partially developed basement. 
$162,500. Marjorie King, 435-0808 or 435-0395, Spencer 
Real Estate. 

INGLEWOOD - $78,000 is the asking price of this char- 
acter home. Two bedrooms plus a den. Hard- 
wood flooring, new furnace, garage, established 
neighbourhood. Easy access to all amenities. 
Early possession available. Marjorie King, 435- 
0808 or 435-0395, Spencer Real Estate. 

PROFESSIONALLY REDESIGNED - Com- 
pletely renovated, four bedroom bungalow in 
Malmo. New custom kitchen, three baths, hard- 
wood floors, fireplace, hot tub, double garage, 
mature landscaping. Loads of upgrades. Close to 
U of A. $150,000. 437-2786. 

BY OWNER - Riverbend. 1,536 square feet, 
three bedroom ranch bungalow. Bright, well 
kept, attractively landscaped. Quiet location. 
Attached double garage. $178,900. 434-6591. 
Leave message. 

WINDSOR PARK HOME - View. Split level. 
Large lot. $227,000. 433-0212. 


GOODS FOR SALE 

CASH PAID for quality books. The Edmon- 
ton Book Store, 433-1781. 

QUEEN-SIZE WATERBED - complete with 


- Rush Hour Aerobics 


OIL CHANGE 
SPECIAL 


QUAKER STATE 5W30 QSX INCLUDES: 
lube, oil, filter and 21 point 
inspection; We’ll check the front 


Non-Credit Instruction 


e Dance Courses & Workshops 
- Ballet, Jazz, Social Dance, 
Country Dance & Clogging “ew 
ae 
e@ Racquet Sports 
- Squash, Racquetball, Tennis 
& Table Tennis 
© Standard First Aid & CPR Courses 


Table Tennis 


AND MORE... !! 


Register Today! Details are available in the Campus 
Recreation Catalogue or by phoning 492-2555. 


Specialty Courses 


e Specialty Courses 
- Learn to Skate 
- Weight Training 
- Women's Self Defense 


end, shocks, hoses, belts, lights, 
brakes, tires, exhaust and fluids 


e Children's Programs 
- Karate, Wrestling & 


“Complete Car Care Centres” 
Also specialize in tune ups, brakes, front-ends and shocks. 
SOUTHSIDE OPEN LATE 
4717-99 St. 437-4555 Mon.-Fri. 7-9 Sat. 7-6 
WESTEND 
17108-107 Ave 484-4700 Mon.-Fri. 7-9 Sat. 7-5 


CENTRAL 
10550-116 St Mon.-Fri. 7-6 Sat. 7-5 


The Tire Warehouse offers a complete range 
of tire and automotive services and products. 
Discounts available for U of A Staff and 
Students (with valid ID). pivaiuus 


bookcase headboard, heater, mattress. $125 or best 
offer. Phone 458-3343 nights or 492-5466 days. 

MOHOGANY UPRIGHT PIANO - Excellent sound. 
Asking $2,100 or best offer. 444-4733. 


SERVICES 

DONNIC WORD PROCESSING - Since 1978, specializ- 
ing in theses, manuscripts and editing. 453-2769. 

DAVID RICHARDS CARPENTRY - Certified journey- 
man NAIT. Complete interior/exterior residential and com- 
mercial renovations including plumbing /electrical. Refer- 
ences available. 436-6363. 

HOME CLEANING - Hardworking, bonded staff. Rea- 
sonable rates. Able Maids, 433-9697. 

MIKE REININGER RENOVATIONS - Maintenance, 
handyman services. No job too big or small. 424-2324. 

TECH VERBATIM Word Processing. Editing, résumés, 
theses, medical terminology. Campus. Donna, 440-3714. 

LEARN THE INTERNET: personalized instruction on 
accessing valuable Internet resources specific to your field. 
Chris and Josie Hammond-Thrasher, 433-3677. 

NOTICE: Progoff Intensive Journal Workshop, Levels 1 
& 2 with Sr. Virginia Evard. Strawberry Creek Lodge. 24-26 
February. Tuition $125. Accommodation/meals $118 plus 
GST (discounts available). Call 432-7582. 

WORD PROCESSING - Laser and colour printing, 
graphics, stationery, spreadsheets. 18+ years’ experience 
(IBM). Katherine, 955-3354, 24 hours. 

BACK BASICS - Remedial Therapy. Supplementary 
health care coverage. 436-8059. 

CHILD CARE POSITION sought by University student 
on sabbatical. Full- or part-time. Experience with preschool 
children plus two summers as daycamp counsellor. I enjoy 
reading, imaginative play, crafts and outdoor activities 
with kids. Nonsmoker. Age 32. $1,000/month. Barb. 
433-0039. 


THE SENATE OF 


ST. STEPHEN'S COLLEGE 


INVITES 


HONORARY DEGREE NOMINATIONS 


St. Stephen's College 


St. Stephen's College is accepting nominations for recipients of the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, honoris causa, to be conferred at the fall Convocation, 
1994, 


The degree recognizes and honours individuals who: 
- have demonstrated outstanding commitment to the church's ministries; 
- have given meritorious service which contributes to the spiritual and 
social well-being of the community, and ; 
- have provided leadership in denominational and 
ecumenical circles. 


© New Suites in a New Building 

© Only 3 Suites Per Floor 2 Bedroom 
& 2 Plus Den Floor Plans Available 

© Super Energy Efficient Construction 

© Video Monitored Front Entry 

© Custom Finishing Option Available 


PLEASE REQUEST NOMINATION FORMS FROM THE COLLEGE BY 
CALLING OR WRITING TO: Dolores Bell 

St. Stephen's College 

8810 - 112 Street 

Edmonton, Alberta 16G 26 

Phone: (403) 439-7311 


DEADLINE FOR NOMINATIONS IS MARCH 15, 1995 


Come and see hor yoursedh! 
Show Sultes 10721 Saskatchewan Drive 
439-4089 
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PROGOFF INTENSIVE J OURNAL® WORKSHOP 
Level 3: Life Integration 
Fri. Mar. 17 - Sun. Mar. 19, 1995 


GOURMET COFFEE 
SUPER GM BAGS 


D> $5.00 <<] 


TVA TWEE" 


lis a HUB of a De 


Intensive Journal method. Life Integration is an ideal way to work with your 
unfolding life process, especially during times of personal transition. 

For more information contact : 
Providence Renewal Centre 
3005-119 St., Edmonton, AB T6J 5R5 


Ph. (403) 430 - 9491, ext. 223 


ae Tee 


RENEWAL CENTRE 


Plus, enter to win... 


© 500 off your 94/95 Tuition Fees 
e Ski Weekend for 2 to Banff 


e \5100 Gift Certificate from Galatea Galleries 
plus much more! 


(Details and cards available at all merchants.) 


B9th Ave. & 112 St. 


: . Sandwich & 
Soups of the Day 


with 12 oz, 
DSA fountain drink 
RS 


\at priced 


our regu 


pop can (355ml) 
Coke, Diet Coke, 7-up, 
Pepsi, Coffee or Tea 
with any purchase (min. $4.00) 


Patria 


under new management 


* Expires: February 3, 1995 


er person ses 
orders, discon 


Fresh from the 
Oven to you 


FREE HAT 


with every minimum 


” Expires J. 

4 . january 31, 1995 

+ Present a sion OMY 211995 
* HUB loca 995 

us anuary aed : 


oY f m J 
Valid he 530° purchase 


LARGE COFFEE 


HUB MALL © U OF A CAMPUS 


* Valid with coupon only 
* Expires February 3, 1995 


Follow your 


i ce 5 coffee purchases, 
subconscious watcha bies 


get | rNte 


Make 10 muffin purchases, 


get | FREE 
* HUB mall location only Make MU ipet amar 
* Valid with this coupon only RE 
* Expires: January 31, 1995 get , FREE 
e 


Patria 


under new M 


* Expires: February 3, 1995 


Co-sponsored by: 
EDMONTON LUWALG 94 - 95 SEASON 

e4 COMPLIMENTARY 
GALATEA GALLERIES Le int Wao a 


SENATE €a TRAVEL 
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Build upon your prior Journal work by using the integrative techniques of the 


© A Pair of Tickets to the Edmonton Opera # TER RAT ONAL He 4 


Please recycle 
this paper 


an University 


Cael 


<ececeson of 
e. WZ Alberta 


Emil 
Skarin 
Fund 


Invitation to apply 


Applications are invited 
to the Emil Skarin Fund 
Committee of the 
University Senate for 
financial support of a 
1995 project or projects. 
Approximately $6,500 
from the Fund will be 
available. 


Projects must be of value 
both to the public as well 
as the University of 
Alberta; be consistent 
with the general aims 
and purposes of this 
University, but not 
normally funded by it; 
and originate within the 
Province of Alberta. 


Preference will be given 
to projects with an 
emphasis on the 
humanities and the arts. 
Proposals should include 
objectives, schedule, 
budget, and procedures 
for organization and 
evaluation. 


Application forms are 
available on request, and 
should be returned, 
completed, by 1 March 
1995. 


The Chairman, 

Emil Skarin Fund 
Committee 
University of Alberta 
150 Athabasca Hall 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G 2E8 


Tel. 492-2268 
Fax. 492-2448 


